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A Manual of Operative Surgery. By Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to and Lecturer on Anatomy at the London Hospital. Two octavo 
volumes containing 1550 pages, with 422 engravings. Cloth, $9; leather, 
$11. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1891. 

Mr. Treves has produced a book which will assuredly add to his 
well-established reputation, and cannot fail to be of great assistance to 
operating surgeons. It is written entirely from the standpoint of the 
operator, but little space being given to historical detail or to the 
varying indications in particular cases for or against operative inter¬ 
ference. Statistical matter, which is now undergoing such rapid changes, 
has been largely omitted. The measures which appear to the author to 
be the best having been selected, such methods as are especially advo¬ 
cated by individual surgeons, or which have been largely or exclusively 
employed by them, have been described so far as possible in the language 
of these surgeons themselves. 

The author remarks in the preface that the majority of the descriptions 
are founded upon personal experience in the operating-theatre and upon 
repeated operations upon the dead, and a careful perusal of the book 
shows that this statement is amply justified. 

The first part, on the General Principles or Elements of Operative 
Surgery, is an excellent example of the evident care with which the 
book has been written. Attention is called at the start to the fact that 
no operation is without risk, and that it is the duty of the surgeon to 
estimate the proportion between the danger incurred by the operation, 
on the one hand, and by the disease if left untreated, ou the other. 

His remarks apply to all those operations for the removal of trifling 
blemishes, real or imaginary, in regard to which surgeons are so fre¬ 
quently consulted, especially by young women. The writer has known 
of one instance in which the operation for removal of a small exostosis 
of the lower end of the femur, after having been declined by two sur¬ 
geons—the growth having produced absolutely no symptoms—was 
undertaken by a third with a fatal result. Mr. Treves mentions a 
similar case in which the operation for removal of such an exostosis led 
to suppuration of the knee and final ankylosis of the joint. There are 
also local risks in these operations de complaisance which are taken into 
consideration. 

In endeavoring to estimate the risks involved by operation so far as 
the patient is concerned, Mr. Treves considers the following factors: 1. 
Age. 2. Sex. 3. Strength. 4. Obesity and plethora. 5. Alcoholism . 
6, Scrofula and tuberculosis. 7. Other constitutional conditions. He 
believes that the results of all operations are more powerfully influenced 
by disease of the kidneys than by corresponding disease of any other 
organ. 
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The preparation of the patient is described with great care, and a 
chapter is devoted to what might have been called the “ Preparation of 
the Operator.” This occupies only a tew pages, but is admirable in the 
sound common sense of its teachings, and in the terse, concise, almost 
epigrammatic language in which they are conveyed: “A shakiness of 
the hand may be some bar to an operation, hut he of a shaky mind is 
hopeless.” “ In the handling of a sharp instrument in connection with 
the human body a confusion of the intellect is worse than chorea.” Mr. 
Treves insists that as the full use of the larger muscles as developed by 
vigorous athletic exercise adds distinctly to the steadiness of the hand, “an 
operator should be most careful of his general muscular development.” 

The operating-room, the instruments, and all the details of making a 
wound, of the arrest of bleeding, and of closing and draining the wound, 
meet with the fullest attention. 

The circumstances in which drainage is necessary and those in which 
it may be dispensed with are described in a number of concise para¬ 
graphs, as are also those relating to the local conditions which influence 
primary healing. The dressing which Mr. Treves prefers consists of 
sponges dusted with iodoform and held in place hy absorbent wool and 
a bandage applied so as to make firm pressure upon the wound. 

He also uses Tillman’s dressing-linen, which he considers admirable 
on account of its softness, compressibility, and power of absorption, and 
of the quality of not sticking to the wound. He advises that, whenever 
possible, the wounded part should be kept in the open air. This applies 
particularly to operations upon the lower limbs, as he believes that the 
atmosphere under bed-clothes, which is hot, moist, and frequently foul, 
is, on antiseptic principles, the worst possible for the wound if it acci¬ 
dentally gains access to it. It is proper to add that the writer has seen 
a series of cases in Mr. Treves’s wards in the London Hospital treated 
by bis methods in which the results certainly justified his confidence in 
them, union by first intention being the almost invariable rule. 

In the section on the Ligature of Arteries, to which about 100 pages 
are devoted, it is apparent in every sentence that the teaching is the 
result of loug experience, and that the descriptions have been done at 
the side of the body. The surgical anatomy is, as might have been 
expected, exceedingly good. The diagrams are well chosen, and the 
descriptions are concise and clear. Particular attention has been paid 
to the attitude of the operator, the side of the patient's body upon which 
he should stand, etc., and the after-treatment is given in more detail 
than in most articles upon this subject. The operation for ligation of 
the lingual artery affords an excellent example of the care and attention 
to minutias which characterize all this part of the work. AVe note as 
of peculiar value the direction to pass a small blunt hook around the 
digastric tendon where it is nearest to the hyoid bone and to have it 
drawn forward and toward the surface by an assistant. This obviously 
simplifies the whole operation, which is usually one of the bugbears of 
Btudents in the operating-room and not infrequently of the surgeon 
himself. A single trial of this method is convincing of the fact that 
the area of operation is thus brought into better view and increased in 
extent, the parts well fixed, and the hyoglossus muscle easily recognized 
and attacked. 

Ligature of the common iliac artery is recommended by the intra- 
peritoneal method through a median abdominal incision, after the plan 
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Ay Inch has been already employed by several operators in securing the 
internal iliac. The great objection that Eome few years ago would have 
been urged against the procedure—namely, the risk of acute peritonitis 
—may now be almost disregarded. 

In the chapter on Nerves we note that in the removal of Meckel’s 
ganglion Mr. Treves employs a chisel and mallet to cut away the ante¬ 
rior wall of the antrum, believing that, as compared with the trephine, 
the chisel is the more convenient and precise instrument and inflicts a 
less degree of injury upon the surrounding tissues. The operation of 
Mr. Rose for removal of the Gasserian ganglion is fully described, 
together with two cases in which that operation has been performed. 
As the latter of the two was not published until February, 1891, it af¬ 
fords evidence of the care with which the book has been brought to date. 

The section on Amputations begins with a concise history of the opera¬ 
tion of amputation, which is followed by a long account of the treat¬ 
ment of the stump. As the success of any amputation is to be meas¬ 
ured, not by the rapidity or proficiency with which the operation is per¬ 
formed, but rather by the mortality attending the procedure and by the 
qualities of the resulting stump, it is evident that the importance of this 
subject has not been over-estimated by Mr. Treves. Tne future of the 
stump after each amputation also receives careful consideration, and the 
section which treats of it is among the most useful portions of the book. 
The subjects of the position of the scar, the securing of a good blood-sup¬ 
ply, the providing of a reliable and permanent covering for the bone, the 
least sacrifice of healthy tissues, etc., are all considered preliminary to the 
description of special methods, as are also general points, such as hand¬ 
ling the knife, the temporary and permanent arrest of hemorrhage, etc. 
The plan which has been followed by the author includes a description 
of all the best methods of each amputation, followed by indications for 
choice among them. He is opposed to transfixion at all times. 

Among special amputations the section devoted to the amputation of 
fingers, with the surgical anatomy thereof, that of amputation of the 
metacarpus, and those on amputation of the toes and foot may be spe¬ 
cially mentioned, although the descriptions are all so excellently done 
that there is but little room for choice. In the forearm the circular 
method is recommended for the lower third of the limb and that by 
equal antero-posterior flaps for the upper two-thirds. At the elbow- 
joint the operation by anterior ellipse (Farabeuf) is very properly pre¬ 
ferred, provided, of course, that the tissues upon the flexor side of the 
limb are sound. In amputation of the arm the general surgical rule 
that the least possible amount of the limb should always be removed in 
all amputations is especially emphasized. Even the short stump left 
after the bone is sawn through at the surgical neck is better than that 
remaining after disarticulation at the shoulder-joint. 

The osteoplastic resection of the foot is thought to be still on trial, the 
author believing that its supporters probably lay too much stress on the 
importance of preserving every possible scrap of the foot. In the lower 
third of the leg the large posterior flap is to be preferred, and at the 
middle of the leg a similar flap made by one of two different methods is 
recommended. 

The section on Diseases of the Bones and Joints includes all the most 
important excisions, those involving the superior maxilla being very 
fully treated, while the descriptions of the various methods for removal 
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of naso-pharyngeal polypi are especially noticenble. A chapter on Ten¬ 
otomy, which is possibly fuller, and certainly clearer, than that in any 
other text-book of operative surgery, concludes the first volume. 

Volume II. begins with a section on Plastic Surgery, and includes 
various operations for hare-lip, rhinoplasty, cleft-palate, hypospadius 
and epispadius, etc. In hare-lip the usual operation, as performed in this 
country, is recommended—the paring of the edges of the cleft with a 
knife and the formation of an angle with its apex outward at the lower 
extremity of the wound being advised. The approximation, however, 
is effected by means of silkworm-gut sutures, hare-lip pins being objected 
to for fear of sloughing of the part of the wound lying beneath the 
figure-of-8 ligature and of permanent cicatrices from the pins. 

In exstrophy of the bladder, Thiersch’s method, by two lateral flaps, 
is the one preferred, as it is thought to be more in accord with the prin¬ 
ciples of modern plastic surgery than the method of Wood. Maury's 
operation, by which the flap is taken from the scrotum, is described with 
the remark that the tissues of the scrotum have been shown to be not 
well adapted for the substance of the principal or primary flap. Tren¬ 
delenburg’s operation of narrowing the defective area by approximating 
the two innominate bones by separation of the sacro-iliac synchondroses 
is fully described, but its value is thought to be still undetermined. 

In the section on the Neck, which contains an admirable description 
of the dangers and difficulties of tracheotomy, thyrotomy, and laryngec¬ 
tomy, especial attention has been paid to the details of the operation for 
excision of scrofulous glands. The writings of Mr. Treves, and of his 
brother, Mr. William Knight Treves, of Margate, upon this subject are 
now well known, but we believe that this is the first time that a formal 
description of this operation has been included in a systematic text-book. 

The section upon the Abdomen is especially full and complete, and 
the intestinal operations are described with the thoroughness and clear¬ 
ness that might be expected from one who has given the subject the 
study and attention which it has received from Mr. Treves. The various 
forms of intestinal anastomosis and intestinal suture are described with 
great minuteness. Among the latter the right-angle continuous suture 
is thought to be the best of that variety, while amoug the interrupted 
sutures Lembert’s is said to have stood the test of time and to be, on the 
whole, the best form of suture with which we are acquainted, on account 
of its extreme simplicity, the rapidity with which each stitch can be 
inserted, and its undoubted efficacy. 

In hysterectomy Mr. Treves adheres to his well-known position as to 
ligation of the ovarian and uterine arteries, believing that this can be 
done with certainty in the great majority of cases. 

We observe that in describing Loreta’s operation Mr. Treves suggests 
that in cases of recent stricture of the pylorus due to the swallowing of 
caustics, the operation should be postponed until the symptoms of ulcera¬ 
tion of the stomach have passed away, and that the stomach should then 
be opened and a temporary gastric fistula established through which the 
stricture might be gradually dilated. 

After a description of the best-known methods for the radical cure of 
hernia, Mr. Treves adds that it would be impossible at present to attempt 
to form any conclusion as to the value of one method as compared with 
another merely from the statistics of the various operations which have 
from time to time been published. It is acknowledged that the term 
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“radical cure” is possibly a little too ambitious, and it lias had to be 
pointed out by every operator that the methods employed are not infalli¬ 
ble. Still, every year that passes gives to these measures a better claim 
to the title with which they have been associated from their beginning. 

In the article on Supra-pubic Lithotomy, Mr. Treves says that the 
practice observed by some of not distending the rectal bag until the 
bladder has been readied has much to commend it. Experiments upon 
the cadaver seem to show, however, that the best results are obtained, so 
far as the projection forward of the bladder is concerned, when the 
rectum is disteuded first and the bladder afterward. 

He alludes to the objections to litholapaxy in male children, namely, 
the smallness of the bladder, the delicate character of the mucous mem¬ 
brane, the narrowness of the urethra, and the great success of lithotomy; 
but adds that Keegan has demonstrated their fallacy, and has made it 
evident that litholapaxy offers an excellent means of treating stone in 
children. He agrees, however, with the opiuion expressed by Keegan 
that no one should attempt to perform litholapaxy in boys until he has 
first gained some experience of the operation in male adults. 

Mr. Treves’s method of treating prolapse of the rectum by excision; 
the operation which is known by his name for reaching the bodies of 
the lumbar vertebra; his plan of treating psoas abscess, which he irri¬ 
gates, spoDges out carefully, dries, and closes without drainage, are all 
described with great fulness; but the limits of this review forbid other 
than passing notice. As to operations upon the spine, he remarks that 
as to traumatism, the case operated on by Mace wen in 1885 marks a 
new era, and that since then a large number of successful cases have 
been reported. He refers also to the high percentage of improvement 
which has followed operations in Pott’s paralysis. In his description of 
the operation of resection of the spine, he states that he lias followed 
closely the method advocated by White. 

The book concludes with an excellent chapter on Removal of the 
Breast. 

When compared with other books written on parallel lines, we think 
it safe to say that this is at once the most comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, the most clear and concise manual of operative surgery which 
has been written in modern times. We have compared it carefully with 
all the best known works of a similar character, and we have found that 
for precision and fulness of anatomical detail, for careful description of 
each successive step of the operation, for attention to all the collateral 
issues involved, particularly the after-treatment of the operative wound 
and of the patient, for judicial weighing of the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of each operative method, and for good judgment in the selec¬ 
tion of the one finally recommended as the best, it is, in our opinion, to 
be preferred to any previous work on this subject. 

The candor shown in this book, which is one of Mr. Treves’s charac¬ 
teristics in all his work, is also to be noted and commended. When he 
has not himself done an operation he says so, and gives the grounds, what¬ 
ever they may be, for the opinion which he has expressed in reference to 
it. In many directions, as the book shows, he has had a most extensive 
personal experience to draw upon, and on some subjects, as, for example, 
that of intestinal obstruction, his opinions may fairly be said to rank with 
those of the first surgical authorities in Europe. We can well believe 
that this work has taken, as he states in the preface, all his leisure time 
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for the last four years; but we can congratulate him on having produced 
a book which is a distiuct addition to the surgical literature of our time, 
which will prove to be indispensable to every practical surgeon, and for 
which we predict a hearty and widespread approval on the part of the 
profession. J. W. W. 


A Manual of Hypodermatic Medication : the Treatment of Disease 
by the Hypodermatic or Subcutaneous Method. By Roberts Bar- 
THOLOW, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica, 
General Therapeutics, and Hygiene in the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia, etc. Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1891. 

The fifth edition of this work has grown to a book of 540 pages, as 
many of the articles have been rewritten and new matter has been 
added. An interesting historical sketch of the hypodermatic method 
begins the work. The author uses the term hypodermatic in place of 
hypodermic, as the terra hypodermic is not sanctioned by scholars; but 
the use of the less exact word is now so firmly established that it will he 
difficult to substitute the more proper one for it. 

Under the group of remedies affecting nutrition there are given 
valuable suggestions in regard to the subcutaneous use of mercury, of 
pilocarpine, and of iron; and various methods of transfusion are briefly 
considered. Then follows a group which is classed as agents having the 
power to destroy pathogenic microorganisms, among which are found a 
number of antiseptics and antipyretics. 

A large portion of the work is devoted to morphine, the treatment of 
the opium habit, and the antagonisms between atropine and other 
alkaloids. Following this, and also among the remedies which affect the 
nervous system, are strj'chnine, the digitalis group, cocaine, caffeine, and 
ergot. The subcutaneous use of quinine is, of course, taken up, and the 
peculiar advantage of the subcutaneous method of administering it is 
insisted on. Of the remaining topics, those of amylhydrate, nitro¬ 
glycerin, and apomorphine are among the more important. 

Besides a consideration of the subcutaneous use of the remedies, their 
history, properties, physiological action, and uses are given. The work 
has many suggestions of practical value, but things of secondary import¬ 
ance are also included in a work which aims to be complete. 

Dr. Bartholow recommends the* hypodermatic use of atropine in 
asthma. Morphine is treated very fully, and the author takes the 
ground that it is not so much used as it deserves to be in relieving pain 
after operations and injuries, especially during the first few hours after 
fractures or dislocations. 

So far as the reviewer is aware, this work is the largest and most com¬ 
prehensive which has been written on this subject, and the well-known 
and distinguished author has evidently taken great pains to include all 
that has a bearing upon the subject of hypodermatic medication. 

F.H. W. 



